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[_ife Provision for a Child 





Anyone who shall endow a bed by the 


gift of five thousand dollars at one time, or with- 
4, in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 
vy PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 


donor as a memorial. 


In this way Provision is made Permanently for a Child, 


without further cost. 





Special Class Teachers who Do not fail to attend the State 
are interested in our Summer Conference of Charities and Cor- 
School for Public School Teachers rection, at the State House, Tren- 
may get full information by ad- ton, February 18-19-20, 1909. 
dressing Important information upon chari- 

E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt., table and correctional matters will 
Vineland, N. J. bepresented for your consideration. 


You cannot afford to miss it. 
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The School is established to give expert care 
and scientific training to a limited number of 
those children who are nervous or backward, 
and who need for their best advancement, 


happiness, comfort and training. 
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Will the Baekward Child Outgrow its 
Backwardness 


This is a question of grave im- 
portance. A backward or feeble- 
minded child has approximately the 
same period of growth and educa- 
tion as a normal child, namely until 
about twenty years of age. 

The mentally defective child has 
the added disadvantage that he 
learns so slowly that at best he will 
never equal the normal child, and 
if time is wasted waiting for him to 
outgrow his trouble or in unsound 
methods of training he becomes 
that much more handicapped and 
his trainable years are all past with 
out his having attained what he 
might have done under more favor- 
able treatment. 

Institution Superintendents are 
repeatedly taking into their institu- 
tions children ten, twelve, fifteen or 
even eighteen and twenty years of 
age concerning whom the parents 
report that some physician has ad- 
vised them to “wait and time would 
improve the child.””. The Superin- 
tendent knows at a glance that the 
child will never be normal. Te 





knows that the child must have 
very careful training from as early 
an age as possible if the burden of 
his defect is to be lightened at all. 

Why do physicians say these 
things? It is not the quacks alone 
that do it nor the inexperienced 
young practitioner nor the over- 
worked country doctor. We have 
on our list, of those who have made 
these statements, the names of phy- 
sicians of great reputation—names 
that would be recognized by many 
of our readers. 

Pefore answering the question 
we must in fairness admit that in 
all probability the physician did not 
always say what he is reported to 
have said. And yet we cannot brush 
aside the whole matter in this easy 
way. There are too many cases of 
intelligent parents quoting the exact 
words of the physician. 

The fact is such a physician 1s 
either cowardly or ignorant or both. 
I say this in no unkind spirit nor do 
I wish to be harsh. 

Mental defect is not a disease 
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and constitutes no part of most 
physicians’ training. Experienced 
physicians have generally seen more 
or less defectives and can often 
give some helpful advice. But they 
are apt to err and these mistakes 
are serious, too serious to be risked. 

I am not writing to physicians to 
tell them what they should know, I 
am writing to parents to tell them 
that they should take their child 
who is peculiar or backward in 
school to some one who KNOWS. 
The physician does not know and 
at present we have no right to ex- 
pect that he should know. Perhaps 
in the future it may be decided that 
this ought to be a part of his train- 
ing but such is not the case now. 

If I had any quarrel at all with 
the physician it would be that he 
sometimes assumes to know when he 
ought to say frankly that it is out of 
his line. Here again it is often the 
parents’ fault. They persist and 
insist upon an opinion which the 
physician gives, forgetting that it is 
going to be final. 

Again when I say the physician 
is cowardly, I only mean that he of- 
ten has not the courage to tell the 
parents what he thinks. And it 
takes a brave man to tell parents 
that their child is mentally defect- 
ive! 

Parents will allow the physi- 
cian to tell them that the child is 
physically deformed, crippled, has 
organic heart trouble or anything 
else physical, but mental defect is 
another matter. And so, doubting 
as he does his own conviction, the 
physician often finds it easier to 
utter hopeful words and send the 
parents home encouraged. He does 
not realize that he is delaying treat- 
ment and that the delay is costly 
and perhaps fatal. He would not 
act that way if he suspected tuber- 
culosis. | He would tell his suspi- 
cions and advise a careful test and 
treatment at once because every 


week’s delay makes the condition 
that much harder to deal with. 
When the medical practitioner un- 
derstands that a feeble-minded child 
becomes more and more difficult to 
train the longer he goes without ex- 
pert training he will not send pa- 
rents home assured that all will be 
well when he suspects that all is not 
well. 

If I make this appeal as helpful 
as I wish it to be 1 must be more 
explicit even at the risk of offend- 
ing some of my_ professional 
friends. Parents often think they 
are acting wisely, and many a read- 
er would, without what | am go- 
ing to say, think that they had done 
just what I am advocating by tak- 
ing the child to the nerve specialist. 
That is not the case. The nerve 
specialist can tell you whether the 
child’s nerves are diseased or not. 
He may be as ignorant as any one 
of mental defect, because mental 
defect may exist when the nervous 
system is to all appearances per fect- 
ly sound. But your nerve special- 
ist says, “This child’s nervous sys- 
tem is normal, therefore his mind 
is normat.” Txperience proves that 
this is often an error. There are 
children who will be lifelong in- 
mates of institutions for the feeble- 
minded whom nerve specialists of 
national reputation have pronoune- 
ed sound. 

Lastly, “the psychologist ought 
to be able to advise.”” Yes he ought 
to be able to help, but the fact is 
that psychology has found so much 
to study in the normal adult mind 
that it has not yet learned much 
about the defective child. And soit 
happens that the psychologist is not 
a safe guide. A certain Superin- 
tendent recently classified a child as 
an imbecile whom a_ psychologist 
had assured the parents would be 
be able to return to the public 
school. The psychologist was in 
error. 











It resolves itself to this then, and 
this is what I would urge upon all 
parents or others interested in any 
child whom for any reason they 
suspect is not quite normal; under- 
stand clearly that if the child is 
mentally defective the sooner you 
have expert opinion on the case the 
better. In the present state of our 
knowledge (or ignorance) the per- 
son most to be relied upon for a 
correct diagnosis is the Superin- 
tendent of an institution for the 
feeble-minded. He may not know 
nerves as the nerve specialist does, 
he may not know insanity as the 
psychiatrist, or physical conditions 
as the physician, or the normal 
mind as the phychologist, but daily 
contact with defectives of all grades 
has made him keen to detect the 
symptoms and to know, in ways 
that he can hardly explain, that the 
child is or is not defective. Fle will 
tell you kindly but frankly what he 
believes because he has also learned 
that in the long run it is vastly more 
kind to the parents and only just to 
the child to tell the exact truth 


Christmas Time - 
E 


E. R. . 


Christmas time at the Training 
School is much more than merely 
the festivities of Christmas week. 
Our Christmas time begins long 
before that, ves, even before 
Thanksgiving. We try very hard 
not to talk much Christmas until 
after Thanksgiving is over, but the 
two are pretty closely associated in 
the children’s minds, and it is very 
hard to talk of one and get up an 
enthusiasm about it and not spread 
over into the other. 
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he sees it. 

Lest any reader should fear that 
such a Superintendent wouldbe pre- 
judiced, let me add that no reputa- 
ble Superintendent wants to add to 
his inmates. He does not want your 
child. Indeed he will very likely 
tell you that he cannot take the 
child even if you want him to do so. 

To sum up. A backward child 
may outgrow his condition so far as 
to become a regular member of so- 
ciety. A feeble-iminded child will 
never wholly outgrow the condition 
Both of them should have expert 
opinion and treatment as soon as 
the condition is suspected or else the 
day will come when, as in tubercu- 
losis, you will lament that treat- 
ment was not begun sooner. 

At present it is far safer to trust 
to the empirical knowledge of the 
Superintendent of an institution for 
the feeble-minded than to any one 
else. Accept the judgment and take 
the advice of an experienced Su- 
perintendent and there will seldom 
he cause for regret. 


aining gehool 


HINS FO NE. 


The first definite thing concern- 
ing Christmas is usually begun the 
Monday after Thanksgiving, when 
the letters to Santa Claus are start- 
ed. The letters to Santa are pre- 
pared in three ways. First, those 
who can write their own letters do 
so. entirely unrestricted as to what 
thev shall ask for. Second, are the 
children who can tell what they 
want, tho they are unable to write. 
Then there is the third class, those 
children who are not only unable to 
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write themselves, but are unable to 
tell what they want. However, let- 
ters are written for them by the em- 
ployees, who tell what they think 
will give them pleasure. 

These letters are all sent to the 
office, where their contents are re- 
corded on individual cards, for not 
only do we want to know everything 
that a child asks for, but in our Re- 
search Department, we wish to 
make a study of our children’s de- 
sires, and these cards kept for the 
past ten years have become quite 
valuable now. 


Some of the letters may be inter- 
esting : 

“Dear Old Santa Claus :— 

“Tt seems hardly possible that one 
year has flown since you harnessed 
up your reindeer and came to the 
Training School. The time is pass- 
ing swiftly and you will have to 
prepare for another journey, as the 
boys and girls will be sadly disap- 
pointed if you do not. 

“When you load up your sleigh 
for the Training School, please be 
sure and put in 6 yds. of black 
serge for an outside shirt and two 
yards of black ribbon for me, and 
I will surely think of Old Santa. 
Please address the package to 

“lL, M.” 


“My Dear Santa Claus :— 

“Tam going to write you my let- 
ter, hoping you will have a merry 
Christmas. But I would like you to 
bring me these things as much as 
posible, and bring me a pair of 
cordorid (corduroy) pants, and a 
pair of rubber boots, size 11, anda 
pair of yellow shoe strings for my 
Sunday shoes. 

“With love to you from 


"a ea 


“My Dear Santa Claus :— 

“T am going to write you a letter 
to ask you for some things, and the 
first thing I want is an accordian 


(cardigan) jacket. It does not mat- 
ter what color, and will you please 
give me two bow ties, because I am 
getting tired with the four-in-hand 
ties. 
“A merry Christmas from 
“ww. 2” 


“Dear Santa :— 

“T would like to have a pair of 
dark blue ribbons, a postal card al- 
bum, and one-half a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs. I will be pleased even if 
I don’t get all of these things, and 
a game of cards. 

“Your Friend, 
“oO. 


“Dear Santa Claus :— 

“T hope you are having a good 
time. I am so glad Christmas has 
come, for I have been wanting these 
things for a long time. 

“I ear cap. 

“1 pair of skin gloves. 

“t Indian book story. 

“1 fish pond game, ’specially, 
please. 

“Your friend, 


“—. 2. 


“My Dear Old Kris :— 

“T would like to have a pair of 
white shoes, and I would like to 
have a printer with name and ink, 
and cards, and a_ pair of roller 
skates, and a game of Pit and 
Flinch. Please give me things for 
my present. Good-bye. 


“hs 


“My Dear Santa Claus :— 

“T am going to write you my let- 
ter to let you know what I would 
like to have this year. I wonder if 
you are willing to give me a second- 
handed B flat cornet for Sto.oo. | 
would like to have it very much. ! 
suppose you know I have been a 
good helper. I will close now, wish- 
ing you a Merry Christmas. 

“Your friend, 
“FG.” 








All of the letters of course were 
sent to Santa, some of them thru 
the hands of the children’s parents, 
a few to some of our friends who 
have written saying that they would 
like to help Santa Claus, and have 
therefore asked to receive letters 
from some of the children; the rest 
thru our own Christmas post-office. 

We do not expect that our child- 
will get all they ask, any more than 
children in their own homes would. 
But we hope to gratify reasonable 
requests. .\ number of the parents 
have been particularly good in send- 
ing not only things for their own 
children but extra things or money 
for other children in the Institution. 
Our children fare well indeed. 

On the 10th of December, a large 
group of boys climbed into the hay 
wagon and went off to the camp 
grounds for laurel. We are fortu- 
nate in having quite a little nice 
laurel growing on our camp 
grounds, and they brought back a 
big load for decorating. 

The trip to camp was a great 
treat in itself. The grounds are 
about five miles from the Institu- 
tion, and covered with a young 
growth of wood, so that it is a real 
“day in the woods.” Several rab- 
bits were started up, much to the 
pleasure of the boys. 

By the 15th of the month, pack- 
ages begin to come in from the pa- 
rents, and this as much as anything 
else gives the employes the Christ- 
mas spirit. It is a nice thing to go 
into the office for your own mail and 
find there box after box marked for 
the various children, and wonder 
what is in them, and how the child 
will feel, and think what a lot of 
happiness there is contained there- 
in. 


Later come the Christmas trees. 
This is a big thing. The trees are 


all laid out on the lawn back of 
Maxham cottage, and there the car- 
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penters come and square off the 
butts and put on the standards. The 
children from the various cottages 
speculate as to who shall get this 
tree, or who shall get that one, and 
which will go to the Hall. The en- 
tertainment from this lasts several 
days. 


Just before Christmas is the 
‘gift” store. All thru the vear on 
Saturday afternoons, we have our 
regular work day store, where the 
good children may come and buy 
with their O. K. slips various things 
that they wish to have. But the 
“Gift” store is a great reward. Here 
the children who have saved up 
some money during the year, or 
who have received from home spec- 
ial money to be spent by themselves 
for Christmas, may come and from 
the wonderful array of things buy 
a present to go to their friends, or 
even to send to the home folks. 
This is always a great event. 


However, all this is preliminary, 
and only leads up to the real 
Christmas, which comes with full 
force December 24th. This is re- 
ception evening, and the children 
gather in the Hall to receive Santa 
Claus. Every one brings as a tick- 
et for admission, a stocking. The 
stockings are hung around the back 
of the Hall on hooks specially put 
up for that purpose, each hook with 
the child’s name above it. There is 
much fun, of course, in getting you 
own stocking on your own hook. | 
would be terrible to make a mistake, 
and have Santa Claus miss your 
stocking or put the wrong things 
in. A big pair of rubber boots for 
one of the little girls, or a nice lit 
tle dolly for one of the big working 
bovs would be much out of place. 

After the stockings are hung and 
several songs sung, the jingle of 
bells is heard. Nearer and nearer 
it comes. My! the excitement and 
To one who has not 
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witnessed it, the glory of it all can- 
not be described. Soon Santa is 
heard, and in a moment he has ap- 
peared, laughing, shouting, and 
jingling his bells. My, what an up- 
roar! And the old song, familiar 
for many a Christmas, “Hail, Hail, 
Santa Claus”, rings out. After a 
very informal reception, Santa 
Claus informs the children that he 
has so much to do before mornin: 
that he must go now, but will « ome 
and fill the stockings later. The 
Good Night Song is sung, and all 
return to their cottages, where the 
night is a little more sleepless than 
perhaps any other night of tie year. 

Very, very early Christmas morn- 
ing, long before daylight, when 
those who have been helping Santa 
Claus fill the stockings are hardly in 
bed, the Christmas Carols are sung, 
and the band slips quietly around 
from cottage to cottage, playing 
some Christmas hymn. Later comes 
the regular rising time. 

There is a rush to see what 
been put on the Christmas trees, 
and the Oh’s and Ah’s well repay 
those who have assisted in the dec- 
orating. But it is at 10.30 that 
Santa Claus’ kindness is most evi- 
dent. Group after group troops to 
the Hall, full of eagerness and ex- 
citement, and many an eager child 
slips out of line as they come in, to 
see if he cannot tell what the mys- 
terious packages in and around his 
stocking may contain. 

The Christmas hymns are sung, 
and the emptying of the stockings 
hegins. Pandemonium reigns, but 
who would be so heartless as to try 
to keep order at such a time. Every- 
one shouts, sings, or does anything 
else he may please, and for an hour 
and a half the merriment continues, 
interrupted only now and then by a 
song, which comes almost spontane- 
ously. Then we have “Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings F! 
and a departure to the cottages to 


] 


nas 


enjoy the presents. 

Dinner time comes almost too 
soon, if such a thing were possible, 
and the bill-of-fare is followed in 
every detail, from start to finish. 
Fortunately, there is only one or 
two who are unable to enjoy the 
Christmas dinner. Altho the chil 
dren always eat until we think they 
will burst, no one seems to be sic! 
as a result of the Christmas dinner. 

All thru the week, from Christ 
mas to New Year's, there are little 
parties in the different groups. 
Johnny gets a box from home and 
gives a partv. Mary has another 
one, and gives a_ party, ane so it 
goes, party, party, party, and all ar 
happy, and all eat, and all 1 keep well 

The day after Christmas the en- 
tertainment for the children, “Th 
Pay of the Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
is given. Preparations f for this 
been going on since the first 
month, and it would be enoug! 
itself to warrant the pleasure man! 
fested at = time, even without all 
of the other things. 

On Sunday, the 27th. Christma 
l, and the progr 
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services are hele 
consists of songs, hymns, rec 
tions, and talks, making the dai 


special one. The Christmas ent 
tainment is repeated on the 3oth for 
the public. and an = admission 3 
charged at this time. It tek 


f money to supply a Christma 
370 children, and so as not t 


into our general fund fer this, w 
take the pre rceeds of our i} 
entertainment to pay the expenses 
\anv people who rar >not come DUN 
tickets and so the fund is swelled 
Thursday nigh it, New Year's ev 
is the emploves’ reception nig! 
The children gO [to bed early, and 


the employes spend the evening soc- 
ially and see the New Year in. 
Fach Christmas seems to grow 
little better than the one before, and 
when it is all over, we feel a | 
dred times repaid for anv eff 
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has taken. We have 


all grown 
younger, and are glad to have the 


spirit of good old St. Nick ente: 
into our lives again. 


Review and Comment 


The Hard Palate in Normal and 
Feeble-Minded Individuals. 


(Walter Channing, M. D., and Clark 
Wisler, Ph. D.) 


The peculiar 
hard | palate has long been popularly 
considered one of the stigmata of 
(legeneration. 

In January, 1897, there appeared 
in the Journal of \lental Science an 
article by Dr. Channing based on 
the —— of casts of the palate of 
a th misand feebleminded children 
and of five hundred school ¢ — 

The conclusions which he arrive 
tas a result of his studies were as 
ollows: 

‘1. Two-fifths of the palates of 
idiots are of fairly good shape. 

“2. Palates of normal individu- 
‘ be deformed. 

3. In the idiot it is a difference 
in degree, and nc in kind. 

“4. In either case it shows irreg 
ular development anatomically. 

es 4 Palates of average children 
and idiots, under eight years of age 
probably do not in the majority of 
cases, differ. 


“6. There is no form of palate 
peculiar to idiocy. 
The statement that a V-shap- 
ed or other variety of palate is a 
‘stigma of degeneracy’ remains to 
be proved.” 


formation of the 


in the present paper which 1s 
Part V. Vol. 1 of the Anthropolog- 
ical Papers of the American Muse- 
um of Natural History (August 
1908), the authors have re-studied 
this material—augmented by a 
large number of casts of palates of 
normal-minded individuals. 


They have made very numerous 
and careful measurements of the 
casts and treated these measure- 
ments exhaustively by statistical 
methods. 

The results of this new. study 
make it evident that the earlier con- 
clusions were more than warranted 
by the data and that now we may 
safely drop the palate question as 
having no clinical value since “all 
the differences discovered are too 
small to be detected by the eye.” 


The method reveals eredances of 
a shight difference in the degree, but 

not in the kind, of variability be 
tween the normal and the feeble 
minded.” 

They “fail to substantiate the as- 
sumption that the palates of the 
feeble-minded are relatively nar 
row. 

There is a “suggestion that the 
permanent teeth may tend to erupt 
earlier among the feeble-minded. 
Yet “more data will be required to 
establish” even this 


-H. H. Goddard 
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Dr. Scudder’s Lecture. 


Everybody recognizes the need of 
playgrounds in our large cities 
where the usual alternative is play 
in the streets or no play at all. 

Probably not many people pres- 
ent at the lecture before the South 
Jersey Schoolmasters’ Club, given 
by Dr. Myron T. Scudder of Rut- 
gers College, had ever realized that 
play grounds were necessary for 
country districts and farmers’ chil- 
dren. 

But Dr. Scudder made it very 
clear that playgrounds and play 
festivals are an important social 
institution which the rural folk can 
no more do without than they can 
‘lo without the oxygen of the air. 

We have come to a real difficulty 
in the increasing extent to which 
the boys abandon the farms for the 
cities. In these days of trolleys 
and rural delivery, machinery and 
scientific methods, life on the farm 
ought to be as_ pleasurable and as 
broadening as life in the city. It 
however lacks one thing that the 
play festival will go a long way to- 
ward supplying, that is the social 
element. 

History shows that all peoples 
have needed festivals to supply the 
social relations which a primitive 
or rural community needs. 

It is not true that boys get exer- 
cise enough out of the farm work. 
In the first place farm work is 
largely done by machinery in these 
days. But besides that the boy needs 
the social opportunity which comes 
with games. In these he gets an all 
round physical development not 
otherwise obtained; he gets happi- 
ness and moral tone that nothing 
else supplies. 

It is safe to sav that every teach- 
er went home with the determina- 
tion to establish in his community 
the plavgrounds and plav festival. 


[It is also safe to say that if every 
teacher does this there will be a rey- 
olution in country life that will go 
a long way toward solving some of 
the most troublesome questions 
that rural communities have to 
solve. Every teacher should write 
to Dr. Scudder for his booklet tell- 
ing what can be done and how to go 
about it. 


The Cure of a Case of Feeble- 
Mindedness. 

In the November Psychological 
Clinic, the editor, Dr. Witmer, gives 
a detailed account of the treatment 
and cure in his hospital school, of a 
case of “mental and moral deficien- 
cy.’ 

This is a most. startling an- 
nouncement until one learns that 
Dr. Witmer uses the term mental 
deficiency in this case to include a 
child that is temporarily retarded 
thru neglect. 

According to the customary us- 
age of the term the child woul 
be called mentally defective. 

The child was brought to Dr. 
Witmer for examination and ad- 
vice, having failed to get along in 
school and being troublesome gen- 
erally. 

Upon examination one eye was 
found to be so seriously affected as 
to cause a high degree of nervous- 
ness. The child vomited when his 
eyes were tested. Glasses were 
prescribed and the symptoms al- 
layed. Next, adenoids were dis- 
covered. ‘These were removed and 
the child placed physically tn nor- 
mal condition, ready for normal 
life. But the strain of these two 
severe physical troubles had made 
the child misunderstood by his pa- 
rents and teachers for some years, 
until he had developed a mental at- 
titude and moral habits that were 
not to be thrown off with the put- 
ting on of glasses. It required sev- 


d not 
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eral months of very careful and 
very wise treatment by Dr. Witmer 
and his helpers to break down the 
old habits and establish new ones. 
At the end of nine months the boy 
went home cured and took his place 
in his regular grade in school. 

The case is a striking bit of evi- 
dence that the expert can work 
wonders with a certain class of mis- 
understood children. But more than 
that it is a powerful argument for 
medical inspection. A medical in- 
spector would have discovered both 
the eye defect and the adenoids the 
first month the child was in school. 
They would have been removed at 
once and all the physical suffering 
and moral consequences avoided. 
And the child would never have had 
that opprobious epithet ‘“‘feeble- 
minded” applied to him. 

Without doubt Superintendents 
of institutions for the feeble-minded 
and all others who are in the prac- 
tical work of handling the problem 
of the mental defective, will greatly 
regret Dr. Witmer’s attempt to 
stretch the word ‘“‘feeble-minded” 
to cover such cases as this 

It has become the settled and ac- 
cepted usage that ‘‘feebleminded” 
means those who are incurably be- 
low par. The fact that a child who 
is suspected of being feeble-minded 
is cured is prima facie evidence that 
he was not feeble-minded If a child 
that has for years been called fee- 
ble-minded, were to be cured the 
consistent explanation would be 
that there had been a wrong diag- 
nosis. 

Of course there is nothing in the 
nature of the case that should re- 
quire this usage of terms, but it has 
come to be the understanding all 
over the world. 

Most readers of Dr. Witmer’s 
paper will fail to find in the paper 
or in their own experience any val- 
id reasons for changing this usage. 

It was to be expected that the 





daily press would seize upon such 
a spectacular case as this. It has 
done so with the usual glaring and 
inaccurate headlines, such as “Fee- 
ble-Mindedness Can Be Cured! 
Hope For The Cure of the Feeble- 
Minded,” etc. This is exceedingly 
unfortunate because in these days 
of quackery and unfounded claims 
for the cure of physical ailments 
such as cancer and epilepsy every 
intelligent reader who is not famil- 
iar with Dr. Witmer’s work, is sure 
to class this case with these fake 
claims of the pseudo-medical char- 
latan, greatly to the disadvantage of 
true science and the cause of prac- 
tical psychology. 


OO 


December 5, 1908. 


To Tue Epiror: 


A traveler once told me that New 
Yorkers are so vain of their city as 
to think it the only place in the 
world in which to live. 

We members of the Vineland 
Alumnz who live in New York and 
vicinity may be pardoned if at pres- 
ent we share in the vanity of that 
opinion. 

Twice this fall have we gathered 
in “Chestnut Tree” fashion around 
the “Chief”, and gained enthusiasm 
and inspiration and a_ renewal of 
zeal. 

3ut those who “belong” and were 
not actually with us, were so spir- 
itually, for our thoughts and hopes 
were with them, every one. We 
are sending them a round robin of 
fragments from “The Tree.” 

Some method of making tangible 
our love for and obligations to our 
Alma Mater was one of the many 
things talked of, and one way sug- 
gested was thru the columns of 
“The Training School”. That may 
mean much to us if we use it. Let 
us seize the opportunity 
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Let “The Training School” be 
made a bond of fellowship and a 
medium of communication among 
the members, and let us by advertis- 
ing it and by contributions, literary 
and financial, do all possible to add 
to its success and our pride in it. 
Let us remember the watchword, 
“Loyalty”, and rally actually and in 
spirit around our Alma Mater, N. 
1.T.8 


). 


: EvizA B. CARPENTER, 
Pres. Vineland Alumnee. 


Summer School. 
Henry H. Goddard. 


Another session of the summer 
school has passed, all too quickly 
passed. We would have been glad 
to have had more time to work. 
Yes of course enthusiasts never 
get enough done. But we accom- 
plished enough—for the present. 
We would have had the compan- 
ionship of the school longer. We 
have had the same stir up that we 
have had before. Our ideas have 
been broadened; we have been 
quickened ; as iron sharpeneth iron 
we have been sharpened. Our faith 
in humanity has deepened. Our 
one-sided experiences have been 
balanced up. The thrill of living, 
of working, of working on what is 
to those unfamiliar, the most dis- 
couraging of all human work, has 
got hold of us. We know that it is 
glorious. Glorious not simply be- 
cause it is altruistic, charitable, for 
the world’s weaklings and the like, 
but glorious because it has enor- 
mous possibilities of benefit to hu- 
manity and most glorious of all be- 
cause it develops in all who get 
really into it, a spirit, an attitude 
toward life that makes gates of jas- 
par and streets of gold no tempta- 
tion. That figure was meant for a 
materialistic age. It is no longer 
fitting. The “ideal city’ is where 
everybody works for a great and 


noble purpose, where everybody 
understands and where — success 
crowns every effort. 

But summer school has not been 
a sober, serious occasion. Not ex- 
actly. It has not been an avowedly 
religious occasion. Religion has 
hardly been mentioned. Yet not 
one of us but has experienced six 
weeks of the truest religion he ever 
knew and learned some of the most 
serious lessions that will ever come 
to him. 

How did it all come about ? 

The poet says one touch of na 
ture makes all the world akin. 

Did we get back to nature? Pos- 
sibly so, in the best sense. We live, 
as everybody knows, a very artifi 
cial life. Man’s duties and respon- 
sibilities sit heavily upon him. We 
have not learned to be natural even 
about the oldest of our human ac 
complishments. 

We are told by the physiologists 
that man is not yet adjusted to his 
upright position. We walk and 
stand on two legs with difficulty 
under a constant protest from a 
primitive ancestry that the back- 
bone should be horizontal. There- 
fore at times we rejoice in the pri- 
vilege of getting out of the perpen- 
dicular. Similarly we conform to 
scores of conventionalities that fit 
us illy and against which we protest 
more or less consciously, but which 
we know of no way of escaping. 

There is no question it is as diff- 
cult for man to keep the upright po- 
sition. of his soul as it is of his 
body. Witness the number who 
They should have relaxed, unbent, 
fall ignominously, shamefully ! 
laid aside their dignity properly, let 
their soul get on its back and rest! 

That is about what we have 
done during the summer school. 
Perhaps being in the midst 
of those who are here because 
they cannot get their brains 
into the upright position, we have 
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found it easier to relax.  Per- 
haps we have tried to be like them 
in order to understand them better 
and to sympathize with them more. 
Anyway we have done it. Some- 
times the experts could not tell us 
apart. And it has been an enor- 
mous benefit to us. We can straight- 
en up now for the next ten months 
and bear our part in the struggle. 
And we have accomplished what 
we set out to accomplish. We have 
acquired much wisdom in these six 
weeks. No class has ever gone out 
with a better grasp of the subject. 
No class has ever worked more 
faithfully. In school room, labora- 
tory and at the lecture under the 
chestnut tree, there was an earnest- 
ness and alertness that could not 
have been attained without the out- 
of-school relaxation. 

I am inclined to think it was pret- 
ty nearly an ideal summer school 
or better it was an ideal summer. 
In that connection I wonder if it 
can be true that the best women 
teachers turn to the special class! 
And then I wonder if the best spec- 
ial class teachers come to our sum- 
mer school! How can we account 
for the results otherwise ? 


Summer School Graduates. 


The following class, many of 
whom are already engaged in teach- 
ing in the public schools in their 
own localities, graduated from the 
Training School “Summer School” 
last month: 


Miss Philomene Broderick, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Meta L. Anderson, of New 
York City. 

Miss Suzanne O’Neill, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sara P. Johnson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Miss Elizabeth Taylor, Trenton, 
N. J. 


Miss Catherine F. Bell, Balti- 
more, Md. 


“~~ Eva Kimball, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Miss Lucy Quinn, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Miss J. V. Perkins, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Miss Carol K. Young, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Miss L. A. Schneiker, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Miss Catherine A. Reilly, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Miss Florence Gingell, Wayne, 
Pa. 

Miss E. S. Gordon, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

Miss Clara Commons, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel A. Matthews, Pine 
Hill, R. 1. 


Miss Saidee C. Devitt, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Miss Gingell from Wayne and 
Miss Quinn from Atlantic City, 
were at the Training School during 
the Thanksgiving recess. Mr. Mc- 
Cord, is studying medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He 
also spent the day at the school. 

Miss Commons is substituting for 
Miss Caterson, in Brooklyn. Miss 
Caterson is abroad with the Ameri- 
can teachers, visiting England. 

Miss Bell has been granted a 
leave of absence from Baltimore to 
study and practice in the psycholog- 
ical laboratory at the Training 
School. She will begin February 
Ist. 

Miss Morrison returned from her 
visit to English schools on the 16th 
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of December. 

Miss Young is teaching backward 
children at the Sycamore Farm 
School. 

Two special classes started in 
Camden have not only met with no 
opposition from parents or child- 


ren, but parents have actually asked 
to have their children who were not 
doing well in the regular classes, 
transferred to these classes. This 
shows that the Special Class can be 
operated without objectionable 
criticism. 


Notes 


New York University’s course 
on the Education of Backward Chil- 
dren is being given this year by 
three experts. 

A. W. Garritt has given a series 
of ten lessons in Woodwork. 

Henry H. Goddard began on 
January 7th, a series of ten lectures 
on “The Psychology of Mentally 
Backward and Deficient Children.” 

Some of the topics included in 
this series are the following: 

To what extent can we estimate 
the mental possibilities of a child 
from physical characteristics. 

Types of backward and feeble- 
minded children, with the ascertain- 
ed powers of each (illustrated by 
photographs of children studied by 
the lecturer. ) 

Tests to determine the degree of 
defect and the probable progress of 
the child. 

The senses of backward children, 
their peculiarities and training. 

The instincts of backward child- 
ren as the basis of all rational train- 
ing. 

Their happiness and their sense 
of humor. 

Their social instincts. 

Importance of games and plays. 

Attention (the fundamental de- 
fect ) and suggestions as to its train- 
ing. 


The training of the will and ra- 


tional methods of discipline. 

Motor training. 

Endurance and fatigue, and their 
bearing on kinds of work and length 
of lesson. 

Imitation and imaging power. 

Characteristics of their reasoning 
processes. 

Speech defects and how to rem- 
edy them. 

The psycholgy of the process of 
learning and suggestions as to meth- 
ods and treatment. 

Dr. Goddard's course will be fol- 
lowed by ten lectures on “The Phy- 
siology of Defective Children” bv 
Professor Mary Sutton Macy. \I 

$< 

We shall be glad to have copies 
of “The Training School” for Aug- 
ust 1905 and November 1907, to 
complete our files. Two months’ 
subscription will be added to those 
who will let us have these copies. 
For those who can send us copies of 
the first and second issues of the 
“Supplement” we shall extend their 
subscriptions three months. 

a SS 

From the Matron’s daily report: 
“So many of the boys had colds 
that | gave those who seemed the 
worst some hot lemonade before 


they went to bed last night. It was 
amusing to hear everyone cough 
when I came in with the pitcher.’ 





